MONTAIGNE  THE   MAYOR

run to greater length, if they were not formal in
their continuity; if within the ampler bounds he
might go forward or turn aside as the humour
took him. He thought that the frequent breaks
in the earlier and shorter essays dissipated the
reader's attention almost as soon as it was cre-
ated ; a reader who would not give an hour gave
him nothing, and need not be considered. He
spoke more freely and familiarly of himself, feel-
ing now more than ever before that any contribu-
tion he could make towards true views of human
life must be taken in relation to the speaker; the
angle of incidence where the ray impinges must
be calculated; the book was no more than the
opinions of Michel de Montaigne, but while he
might have his individual peculiarities, which
ought to be known, he had within him also some-
thing of universal humanity. He drew such
wisdom as he had to offer primarily from him-
self. In writing he did not need a great library;
he looked with some scorn upon scholars of men-
dicant understanding, who gather the alms of
knowledge from their shelves. As for himself,
Plutarch was enough, Plutarch alone was indis-
pensable. If he borrowed, it was to make others
say for him with happier utterance what he had
himself thought. And it was pleasant to consider
that if a reader quarrelled with the Essayist, he
might really be railing, not against Montaigne,
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